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WORD LENSES. 


O most writers, the planning of a literary composition is easy, 

compared with the actual writing. In story-telling, plot and 
construction follow laws that are within the comprehension of all 
who possess average constructive and mechanical sense. But narra- 
tion is a more elusive problem. It depends much on ability to feel 
the way. 

What is it that gives vitality and charm to the work of one writer, 
while that of another—rhetorically as correct—is cold and lifeless? 
What is that intangible quality called style? 

Style is the impress of a writer’s personality. As a man comes 

to be considered by his friends a cheerful or a gloomy person, a 
well-poised character or a weakling, so the writer is judged by the 
personal qualities he radiates through his style. “The style is the 
man.” 
Self-expression depends first of all on facility in the handling 
of words. The Frenchman who said to an American girl: “When 
you fell in the lake you must have been soused!” was not revealing 
his inner nature through the ungallant phrase; he was merely strug- 
gling, with an unfamiliar medium, to convey the idea: “you must 
have been soaking wet.” It is evident that perfect self-expression 
is possible only to the writer who is skilled in the command of 
language. 

Sometimes the novice will give up in discouragement because 
his ideas, when reduced to expression, seem crude, insipid, and 
commonplace. He reasons that this is evidence of mental poverty, 
when in reality it only shows his want of facility in the use of words. 
A beautiful landscape is not less beautiful because the beginner’s 
effort to transfer it to canvas has proved a daub. Nor need it be 
said that the author’s conceptions are inferior because his effort to 
express them has failed. 

It is, indeed, a good sign that one is able to realize such short- 
comings. Too many writers look at their work through eyes that 
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see not the result but only the original conception. Frequently we 
hear statements such as: “My story is as good as many that are 
published. If I could send it out under the name of Rex Beach 
or Mary Roberts Rinehart, I’m satisfied that the editors would 
gobble it up.” 

In an exceptional instance, this might be true. But the chances 
are that the author is self-deceived. In plain words, there is a 
difference between what he has written and what he thinks he has 
written. 

For of every piece of literature there are two versions. The 
first is the version that existed in the author’s mind; the other 
is the more or less imperfect copy of it which he succeeded in 
putting into language. In the case of a writer who has acquired 
facility in self-expression the two may be almost identical. The rest 
of us may, like Don Quixote, image a knightly combat with giants— 
while our picture of the fray appears to others only a ridiculous 
tilt with windmills. The absurdity of Cervantes’s hero lay in his 
failure to realize how far short fell the result from his intent. Shun 
this danger. It is maya, the great illusion, which binds the writer 
to his limitations. 

The great obstacle in the way of authorship is language. Words 
are a necessary evil; we should be better off could we dispense 
with them. True, they serve, in a crude and fragmentary way, to 
convey ideas from one mind to another; but even in skilful hands 
they accomplish the result imperfectly. It is easy to illustrate this. 
In one of the current magazines we find this bit of description: 


A small creature she was, with a form that was slightly bent. Silvery hair 
was brushed back from a wrinkled face which showed traces of care and 
trouble; trembling hands were kept busy wiping tears from her faded eyes. 

A fairly vivid description—yet consider. The author, when 
he wrote it, had a definite picture in mind. To your mind, as you 
read it, a definite picture also is suggested. Now’ suppose that 
your mental image and the author’s could be photographed and 
compared. Both would fit the description, but would there be 
even a family resemblance between the two women? If a million 
people should read the story without the aid of illustrations, would 
any two visualize quite the same person? Would Peter Newell’s 
portrait of the old lady resemble Howard Chandler Christie's? 

In another column we read: 


It was the Sabbath, a balmy, summery, early autumn day, with a bright sun 
dimmed by a blue-tinted haze. 


A clear description in a few words; but do we gain from it 
just the picture that was in the author’s mind? A Southerner's 
conception of a “balmy” day will differ materially from that of one 
who lives in the extreme north. In the mountain regions we have 
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an entirely different sort of haze from that which a seacoast dweller 
would picture. 

So, after all, words are but an imperfect medium for conveying 
concepts. Our reason for using them is that, such as they are, they 
constitute the best means available for transferring ideas from one 
mind to another. 

Words form, in fact, the projecting lens of the mental stereopti- 
con. An image of thought or action exists in the mind of the 
author. He can not implant this image directly in the mind of the 
reader; the projecting lens of words is needed. The functions of 
authorship are therefore twofold. First, one must have definite 
thoughts to convey; second, he must devise the most perfect word 
lens possible with which to convey them. ' 

The word lens of a novice is likely to be crude. It will convey 
but a distorted suggestion of the picture in his mind. At one point 
the thought will be intensified, at another it will be obscured by too 
much detail, at another the meaning will be entirely lost. Persistent 
and minute grinding is required before the lens will convey a clear, 
definite image. For an illustration of this grinding process, suppose 
that I have in mind a little domestic scene which I attempt to 
convey to the reader through the following word lens: 


Grace moved toward her husband in a frenzy of exasperation. Nervously 
pond —— and reproached him for his thoughtlessness in leaving the cellar 
ght burning. 


A glance will tell that this combination of words throws the 
scene entirely out of focus. Let us consider it in detail. 

The word “moved” is too indefinite—it fails to focus the rays 
of light from my concept. Though the reader is given a hazy idea 
of an advance toward her husband, there is nothing to indicate 
whether Grace walked, floated, or dived. 

“Frenzy” next draws our attention. It is an intensifying word, 
suggestive of wildness, of frothing at the mouth. A word so 
extreme should be used only to express the extreme of emotion. 
It unduly intensifies a trivial domestic quarrel and should be done 
away with. 

“Nervously” exaggerates another triviality; it is unlikely that 
nervousness would be observable above the more pronounced state 
of exasperation. 

“Upbraided and reproached.” Here our lens is overthick—too 
many words are used to express a simple thought. Omit one of the 
verbs and the phrase will be more clear-cut. : 

In the final phrase, “thoughtlessness” implies an almost wilful 
lack of consideration for others, while “carelessness” or “neglect” 
is all that we wish to convey. In this case again, a milder word 
produces a clearer impression of the fact. 
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A correction of the lens that removes these flaws reduces ou 
passage to the following form: 


sho upbraided him for leaving the cellar light: burning," 

Beyond question a more correct picture of the scene has re. 
sulted from this careful regrinding. 

A basic principle of word choice, which has been brought out 
through this example, is that extreme adjectives should be sparingly 
employed. It is better to understate a fact than to run any risk 
: overstating it. Overstatement results in artificiality—in melo 

rama. 

Melodrama consists not so much in the nature of the action as 
in its treatment. Every one is familiar with the concave and convex 
mirrors which form a part of the fun-making machinery in amuse- 
ment resorts; one distorts the observer into an inconceivably tall 
and slender person, while another reflects him as ridiculously squat 
and of immense girth. 

The melodramatic writer employs a word lens that gives similar 
distortion. He describes rather commonplace happenings in lurid 
terms. He endeavors to magnify his characters into giants by 
picturing them in hyperbolical language. The discerning reader is 
not likely to be convinced by such devices. Thus, of his heroine, 
this author says: 


She was of wondrous beauty; her eyes were limpid pools of azure, her skin 
was whiter than driven snow, and her cheeks rivaled the tint of the rose. 


We know that the author is not permitting us to see the real 
character back of this extravagant description; he is trying to 
magnify her through his word lens. How much more convincing 
is the following: 


She was a girl whom few would hesitate to call pretty. Large blue eyes and 
a naturally clear complexion were her chief attractions, 


This picture is convincing and suggests a real character be- 
cause of its moderation. 

Ability to manufacture clear, perfect word lenses comes only 
from the practice of minute revision. Remember the first principle, 
which is moderation. And never permit yourself to rest satisfied 
with a word or a statement which fails to convey just the right 
shade of meaning—unless you wish your vision to become clouded 
so that presently you will be unable to tell a distorted image from 
the true. 

The principle of the word lens is back of the editorial demand 
for conciseness. In optics, it is well known that a thick lens of 
poor-quality glass will obscure the light so that the image projected 
through will be vague. But grind this same piece of glass down 
to comparative thinness, and the tendency toward obscuration 18 
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minimized. True, a thick lens will magnify more powerfully; but 
this is no advantage if the image is clouded. 

So it is with narration. “The editor sent back my five-thou- 
sand-word story, saying that it was twice too long,” complains a 
writer; “yet in every issue he publishes others equally long and 
just as capable of condensation.” The explanation is apparent. The 
slightest clumsiness in the handling of words—and few writers are 
wholly beyond such clumsiness—clouds the image. This effect may 
be scarcely noticeable if we economize our words; but if we make 
a thick lens out of our not-quite-perfect material, the ideas we wish 
to convey will lack the clear-cut outlines essential to their adequate 
expression. The skilful writer, whose mastery of style is so com- 
plete that he can make a crystal-clear lens of great thickness, may 
indulge as much as he desires in descriptive passages, atmosphere, 
and intricate characterization. But such writers know that even 
they lose some of their proper force if they yield to wordiness. 

Condensation is important training for one who would develop 
skill at grinding word lenses. By studying to find a single word 
that will answer for a phrase, a phrase that will answer for a para- 
graph, the writer acquires a fine sense of word distinctions. 

What, then, of the earlier statement that style is the impress of 
a writer’s personality? If style accomplishes this change in the 
material, then does it not involve some distortion of the picture? 

Only indirectly. The personality of the writer is the ght 
which projects the image. The color of this light will produce some 
modification. If the word lens is a perfect medium of expression, 
whatever is conveyed through it will be a clear image of the writer’s 
thought, tinted by his personality. Thus, of two writers describing 
the same event, one may color it with humor, the other with gloom. 

Readers are more susceptible than many realize to the intangi- 
ble impress of personality which shines through an author’s lan- 
guage. One style suggests high ideals and enthusiasm, another 
reveals depression and cynicism, each writer, to the practised intui- 
tion, betraying his inner nature through his manner of expression. 
The public should not be censured for preferring those writers 
whose mental outlook colors their work with the rosy tints of self- 
confidence, of enthusiasm, of romance and of humor. 

And herein may be found a not unprofitable suggestion for the 
gloomy and embittered writer who desires to be widely read. 


I bet that when my monthly story did not show up on time, you thought I 
had quit or gone to the border. Neither reason is correct. U merely ran out of 
Money and was waiting for payday. In this story I believe that I have made 
an attempt to climb over the stone wall of which you make mention in a recent 
number of The Student-Writer, and I think that, after a fashion, I got over; 
but I think also that I tore my pants in the process, and it is up a to 
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THE PLACE OF TECHNIQUE. 


NMASTER the rules of literary technique, then forget all about 

them.” Paradoxical as it may seem, this is good advice. But 
it is sometimes puzzling to understand why, as soon as rules ar 
mastered, they cease to have value. What is the place of technique 
in a writer’s development? 

Technique is the eggshell which protects the embryo in its 
formative stages. When the wings of genius have developed, the 
shell hopelessly limits their use and further growth. It has served 
its purpose and should be cast aside—forgotten. 

Like the birdlet, the writer can not soar before he has outgrown 
his limitations—if the shell is too soon discarded, he will cease to 
grow. So it is that the young fiction writer will rarely begin to 
show progress until he or she ceases writing at random and system. 
atically masters the rules and formulas of the art. When power of 
orderly self-expression has been attained through conforming to 
technical standards, then, and not before, can the limitations bh 
removed. 

This is why the young writer can not afford to excuse himself 


for straining a point of technique by replying: “But So-and-so,} 


whose name appears in all the big magazines, does it: That 
the four-weeks-old chick has cast aside its shell is no proof that 
the two-weeks-old embryo can afford to do so. When you have 
acquired facility for plot building, you can afford to forget plot; 
when you can construct a story according to the single viewpoint, 
you may, if desired, employ a dozen viewpoints; when you know 
how' to write concisely, you may feel free to indulge in elaboration. 
Break the shell before it is too late—but do not break it till you are 
sure that its purpose has been served. 


GLIMPSES AT OTHER WORKSHOPS—PROBLEMS AND OPINIONS. 
Likes Article on Viewpoint. 


* * * Just one thing more; your editorial on viewpoint in the current 
number of the Student-Writer ought to prove one of the most helpful things 
ever printed for the beginner. I wish I could have had it years ago—it would 
have saved me so much unnecessary floundering. It points the way at the very 
beginning, showing a novice how to make the attack. I have a feeling that lots 
of stories that have materialized only in various brains all over the country 
should now spring into being because the signpost is at last nailed up, and 
they can see which road to take. (Please forgive my spontaneous, though very 
mixed metaphor!) I hope you will let us read in your columns of cases where 
it has helped. 


A Mind Single. 


What do you think of the theory that one can write better and more con- 
vincingly when one has experienced the feelings and emotions written of? I am 
inclined not to agree with that theory. It seems to me that one can describe 
better an emotion never experienced, and that one cannot write or express one’s 
self when under the influence of any engrossing emotion. I think that to attain 
success a writer must bring to his work a “mind single,’’ and to that extent 
either great personal happiness or unhappiness detracts from his power. Somé- 
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times I wonder if that explains my failure after what seemed the beginning of 
success. For a long time writing became for me quite a secondary consideration, 
where it had been first, and even now, when I am trying to bring a mind single 
to bear on my writing, it seems hard to get back the old interest in the creations 
of my imagination. But perhaps one or two acceptances might alter that. 
Recognition is very stimulating. I look forward to the coming of The Student- 
Writer every month and wish it would come oftener. The correspondence you 
published was to me a very enjoyable feature. 


A Sturdy Rebel from Oregon. 


Your favor came to hand some time ago. This is merely to assure you that 
Iam not ‘sore’ at your criticisms of my stories. I hope that I am too “big” 
to resent criticisms intended for my good. 

I have about concluded that it is not in me to succeed in literary work. At 
my age—58—I am naturally “sot” in my ways—it is hard to teach an old dog 
new tricks. Then, I am inclined to independence of thought, and resent arbitrary 
rules and conventions for whose existence I can see no good reason. No doubt 
Iam persona non grata to the editors for this very reason—that I am not willing 
to conform to the rules of the game as they have laid them down. While I have 
the greatest confidence in your abilities as a literary critic, I believe that you 
are inclined to make a fetich of those same rules. All of which shows that I am 
arebel, “that I won’t be reconstructed, and I don’t give a dam.”’ 

Business matters have broken in upon my literary work for the present. 
It may be that I will find myself in condition to take it up again some time in 
the future. It may be that, when I do, I will be in better condition mentally 
than at present and more inclined to ‘‘conform.’’ Whatever happens, I shall 
always fee] that you have done your best for me. 

A Rhymed Appreciation from Boston. 
The Student-Writer looks all right, 
And cannot well be righter. 
’*T will make the Student’s pathway bright, 
And make his burdens 7. 6 


From a Texas ‘‘Fan.” 

Your criticism and the revision will be invaluable to me. Did you ever 
notice the difference between a professional] baseball player and an amateur 
player—in their playing?—that indefinable thing called ‘‘technique”’? Well, you 
have given my story the professional appearance—the technique. I appreciate 
the promptness with which you handled ao | story, and I feel that our relations 
are going to be both pleasant and profitable. 


The Bogle of Technique. 

I have meant to write you for some time relative to your criticism of my two 
stories. Usually I have derived little benefit from correspondence critiques. 
But I believe you really pointed the way, helped me a bit, for I sat me down at 
once to follow your advice—with what result remains to be seen. 

You are right. I am grown timid as to my own judgment of my work, afraid 
to be natural. Always in the background looms the terror of wrong technique 
or none at all. Yet before I could have recognized technique in the highroad, I 
had a number of stories accepted by leading magazines. 


Torrey Connor, Editor The Silhouette, Oakland, California, ‘Writes: 

I have just received your July number, in which you ‘Fix the Viewpoint.” 
I consider the article to be of great importance to untried writers; and I beg 
Permission to quote at some length from it in The Silhouette. 


Charles P. Root, Automobile Editor Chicago Examiner, Writes: 

Having read with considerable interest the style sggestions on pages 5 and 6 
of your first number, permit me to agree with you in many things and to 
disagree in others. 

The use of figures is abused and conflicting to an alarming extent—and I 
ask why it should be, when simplicity may be instituted? 

While occupying the editorial chair of Motor Age, prior to 1909, I made a 
tule—which has been kept—to put all definite terms of measurement in figures, 
no matter how small or how large. 

Why say ‘‘three inches” and ‘321 inches’’? 

Terms of measurement, when definite, mean only one thing. They should 
include 5 inches, 3 hours, 12 cents, etc. 

They would not include ‘four cylinders’’ or ‘‘five blocks’’ or ‘‘a dollar,’”’ for 
these are not definite terms of measurement. A block is indefinite in that no 
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two blocks are necessarily the same length, a dollar is rather indefinite in, 
way, four cylinders indicates the number of cylinders. 

. Marks of parenthesis and quotation marks were omitted as much as Possible, 
more on the ground that they did not make the text look well when in cold type, 


The Dean of a Prominent College Writes: 

Inclosed find twenty-five cents for one year’s subscription to your excellent 
little pamphlet, The Student-Writer. I consider your treatment of plot in the 
February and March numbers about the best treatment of the subject I haye 
ever seen. I might want permission to quote from it in a forthcoming text book 
on the short story, giving you credit for it, if you do not object. 


Maude Meredith, Editress Household Dept., The Farmer, Minneapolis, Writes; 
Here is a quarter that you may put in your pocket—on two conditions; first, 
that you send me your interesting little ‘‘talks” for a year; and secondly, that 
you shap the very ears off of any writer who dares write “try and.’’ There js 
no “try and.” Do. please, beat it into the heads of writers. 
And tell us, oh, tell us, where do all the “whoms’” come from and on 


“whoms” authority! 
A Writer’s Dilemma. 


Thanks very much for your criticism. I thought it a most just one, that it 
hit my failing exactly. I am rather between the devil and the deep sea at pres- 
ent. Can’t write well enough for the better magazines and can’t read a lot 
J the stories published by the cheap ones—some of them awful trash, aren't 

ey? 


Many Writers Declare The Student-Writer Criticism, Revision, 
and Typing Service the Best to be Had. 


The Best Evidence of Its Value to You Will Appear From a Trial. 


CRITICISM RATES. for $7.50 in advance; three, value, 
PROSE MANUSCRIPTS. $6.00, for $5.00 in advance; and two 
00 wens or less $ .50 criticisms paid for at the same time 
500 to 1,000 words. 


1,000 to 2,000 words os Zope 

4, words. . The department of literary revision 
7,500 to 10,000 words....... 00 and typing in the workshop is under 
10,008 to “00 the supervision of John H. Clifford, 
50 28 authority on matters of style and 

ch 10,000 words above 20,000... literary usage. His efficient and schd- 

Verse: 4 cents a line; minimum, 50 arly help is particularly recommended 


cents. for verse writers. 
Photoplays and plays Included under Rati 
rates for prose. — — with typing, per 
For second reading of manuscript, ousan wor ecccccccccccce Ol. 
after revision, but half the regular fee Recasting of poems with typing, 
is charged. (Thus, 2,000 words, $1.00, per line 5c., minimum ...... oo 
ete.) STORY WRITING COURSE. 


COUPON BOOKS.—Reduced rates I am glad to correspond with earnest 
may be obtained by paying for several students concerning my practical one 
criticisms at one time. Coupon books year’s course in story writing. Fee 
entitling to ten criticisms of stories $100. Discount for advance payment. 


5,000 words or less in length, regular 
rate $20.00, will be issued at $14.00 —— eee 
when paid for in advance. Five cou- * 

pons, value $10.00, can be purchased Per thousand words .............. 


Willard E. Hawkins, 
Workshop of THE STUDENT-WRITER, 1835 Champa Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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